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When  a  smiling  Mayor  Fiorello  La  Guardia  slipped  the 
first  "Avenue  of  the  Americas"  sign  into  a  light  pole  bracket 
in  mid-Manhattan  in  1945,  it  took  a  very  perceptive 
New  Yorker  to  realize  that  he  was  christening  the  city's  next 
street  of  distinction.  Yet  this  future  was  discernible  behind 
the  generally  shabby  facade  of  what  that  day  ceased 
to  be  Sixth  Avenue. 

It  was  one  of  the  widest  streets  in  the  city  (even  broader 
than  Fifth).  It  ran  through  the  geographical  center  of 
mid-town.  It  had  the  best  rapid  transit  service.  It  had  an 
active  property  owners'  association  with  a  20-year  record  of 
getting  things  done.  It  even  had  imposing  examples 
foreshadowing  its  metamorphosis  -  some  of  New  York's 
leading  department  stores,  a  couple  of  handsome  banks,  the 
nation's  most  ambitious  office  building  complex,  Rockefeller 
Center,  and  in  the  few  blocks  just  south  of  Central  Park  the 
splendid  Ziegfeld  Theatre  and  several  fine  hotels. 

Paradoxically  enough,  however,  the  best  portent  for  the 
future  to  the  eye  of  a  prophet  was  the  fact  that  nowhere 
else  in  the  commercial  heart  of  the  country's  principal 
metropolis  could  a  developer  find  so  much  property 
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ripe  for  New  York's  never-ending  cycle  of  demolition  and 
construction.  Eighty-five  percent  of  the  buildings  were 
even  then  more  than  50  years  old.  Nine  out  of  ten  had 
been  private  houses  originally,  and  few  had  been 
much  remodelled. 

Leaders  of  a  group  that  was  in  the  process  of  changing 
its  name  from  "Sixth  Avenue  Association"  to  "Avenue  of  the 
Americas  Association"  could  read  these  omens.  Some  of 
them  had  been  referring  to  their  thoroughfare  for  years 
as  the  Cinderella  of  New  York  streets.  Now  that  World 
War  II  was  ending,  they  could  envisage  the  Avenue  as  casting 
aside  its  shabbiness  to  become  a  canyon  of  skyscrapers 
housing  the  elite  of  American  business. 

The  transformation  was  not  quite  that  sudden,  nor  that  easy. 
But  the  optimists  of  1945  have  seen  their  vision  largely 
realized.  Of  the  Fortune  Directory's  500  largest  U.S. 
industrial  corporations,  130  have  headquarters  in  New  York 
City,  and  21  of  these  main  offices  are  on  or  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  Avenue  of  the  Americas.  Five  or  six  times  as 
many  are  represented,  as  are  six  of  the  seven  largest 
commercial  banks  in  the  country. 
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Around  1800  when  the  northern  limit  of  the  city  was 
Chambers  Street,  only  a  few  roads  ran  north.  One  was  called 
the  Albany  Road.  Except  where  it  passed  through  Greenwich 
Village  and  Harlem,  only  a  few  scattered  homes  and 
farms  were  among  the  rocky  hills,  woods,  and  swamps  that 
bordered  it.  But  the  city  fathers  were  far-sighted  men.  In 
1811,  they  published  a  map  of  New  York  that  plotted  a 
metropolis  filling  the  whole  island  as  far  as  110th  Street. 
They  marked  out  avenues  running  north  and  south,  and 
numbered  them  from  one  to  twelve.  The  old  Albany  Road 
was  Sixth,  and  was  to  be  100  feet  wide  —  the  central 
boulevard  of  the  future. 


In  the  next  few  decades  Manhattan's  population  grew  at 
the  fastest  rate  in  its  history.  Sixth  Avenue  took  the  lead  in 
an  uptown  surge  to  house  and  serve  families  trying  to  get 
out  of  city  crowds.  The  Avenue's  shops,  especially  between 
14th  and  23rd  Streets,  replaced  those  of  the  old  "Ladies  Mile 
on  Broadway  as  the  home  of  fashion.  R.H.  Macy  &  Co. 
opened  its  doors  at  Nos.  204-206  in  1858  and  never  left  the 
Avenue.  Also  on  Sixth  were  B.  Altman,  James  McCreery, 
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J.  and  J.  Slater,  and  later  Stern  Bros.,  Greenhut,  and 
Siegal-Cooper.  Further  north  solid  brownstones  went  up  in 
rows,  the  residents  commuting  to  downtown  by  horsecar. 

In  1853,  a  great  domed  Crystal  Palace  was  built  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Avenue  between  40th  and  42nd  Streets  for 
New  York's  first  World's  Fair,  a  splendid  but  financially 
unsuccessful  exhibition  of  industry,  art,  and  science.  The 
Palace  burned  down  a  few  years  later,  and  in  1884  the  site  was 
turned  into  Bryant  Park,  named  for  the  poet  who  had  been 
for  many  years  editor  of  The  Evening  Post.  It  was  not  fully 
appreciated  as  a  rare  oasis  in  this  intensively  built-up  section 
of  the  city  for  nearly  a  century. 


Edwin  Booth,  widely  regarded  as  America's  best  actor,  chose 
Sixth  Avenue  at  23rd  Street  to  build  his  own  theatre,  opening 
it  in  1869  in  what  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  American 
presentation  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  thai  used  Shakespeare's 
original  text.  Later  the  building  was  incorporated  into 
McCreery's  department  store. 


Crystal  Palace,  Bryant  Park  -  1853 
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First  Train,  8th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue- April  1878 


Completion  of  El  -  Sixth  Avenue  and  14th  Street 


A  revolution  in  transportation  turned  this  already  lusty, 
lively,  prosperous  street  into  the  city's  principal  artery.  On 
April  29,  1878,  a  steam  engine  pulled  the  first  train  of 
New  York's  first  elevated  railroad  above  Sixth  Avenue, while 
mounted  men  rode  ahead  in  the  street  below  to  warn 
drivers  to  hold  their  horses.  Crowds  on  the  sidewalks  cheered 
so  loudly  that  they  could  hardly  hear  the  clatter  of  the  cars. 

The  El,  men  said,  was  the  final  solution  to  all  urban  transit 
problems.  Without  molesting  slower  traffic  down  below,  it 
whirled  thousands  to  and  from  work,  and  any  passenger 
who  could  not  get  a  seat  did  not  pay.  J. P.  Morgan,  Thomas 
Lamont,  and  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  left  their  carriages  at 
home  to  ride  the  El  to  their  offices.  It  was  so  well  worth  the 
$8,626,100  it  had  cost  that  others  went  up  on  Third  and 
Ninth  Avenues. 

Underneath  its  noise  and  smoke  —  noise  and  gloom  after 
the  trains  were  electrified  —  the  Avenue  thrived.  The 
wonderful  El  seemed  to  nourish  rich  shops,  restaurants,  cafes, 
and  theatres.  For  30  years  Sixth  Avenue  vied  with  Broadway 
as  New  Yorkers  crowded  into  Tony  Pastor's,  Jack's,  Mouquin's, 
Koster  and  Bial's,  the  Star  and  Garter,  Bustanoby's  Cafe  des 
Beaux  Arts,  and  many  more  —  some  of  them  off  limits  for 
well  brought  up  young  ladies,  but  gay  and  even  gaudy. 

When  Booth's  theatre  vanished  an  even  more  resplendent 
palace  of  entertainment  opened  on  the  Avenue  —  the 
Hippodrome,  between  43rd  and  44th  Streets.  It  was  the  largest 
theatre  of  its  day,  world  famous  for  extravaganzas  made 
possible  by  its  intricate  stage  machinery  and  huge  water 
tank.  No  visitor  —  and  no  resident  —  considered  his  education 
complete  until  he  had  been  to  the  Hippodrome,  and  he 
usually  took  the  Sixth  Avenue  El  to  get  there. 

But  yesterday's  rapid  transit  wonder  is  today's  transit  headache. 
By  1911  subways  were  carrying  more  passengers  faster, 
and  out  of  sight  and  sound,  so  New  Yorkers  found  the  once 
glamorous  El  objectionable.  An  exodus  of  fashionable  shops 
and  well-to-  do  residents  had  begun. 


In  1921  a  proposal  to  move  the  El  columns  from  the  roadway 
to  the  sidewalks  to  speed  motor  traffic  united  a  group  of 
the  Sixth  Avenue  property  holders  who  dreamed  of  regaining 
their  street's  old  prestige,  and  they  knew  that  to  do  it  they 
would  have  to  get  rid  of  the  old  structure  entirely. 
Successful  in  blocking  the  columns  proposal,  they  formed 
the  Sixth  Avenue  Association  —  formally  incorporated  in 
1926  —  and  plunged  into  an  arduous  campaign  to  force  the 
demolition.  They  won  the  necessary  legislation  in  1924  and 
the  'spur'  from  53rd  to  59th  Street  was  removed. 

Immediately  the  truth  of  the  Association's  prophecy  became 
manifest.  Old  buildings  were  torn  down  as  fast  as  the  tracks, 
and  in  their  place  rose  new  hotels,  apartment  houses,  and 
the  Ziegfeld  Theatre,  which  claimed  to  have  the  most 
beautiful  girls  in  the  world.  Members  of  the  Association, 
however,  discovered  that  to  realize  their  dream,  a  subway 
south  of  53rd  Street  was  needed  to  replace  the  El.  At  their 
annual  luncheon  in  1934,  they  so  strongly  urged  their  guest  of 
honor,  the  Mayor,  to  "build  the  Sixth  Avenue  subway  now 
and  put  men  to  work"  that  digging  began  within  a  year. 

Rickety  cars  continued  to  clatter  along  the  El  until  1939  when 
the  miracle  that  had  become  an  eyesore  was  broken  up  and 
carted  away  for  scrap,  to  the  accompaniment  of  an 
Association-sponsored  parade  of  celebration.  That  same 
year  the  Hippodrome  was  razed,  its  spectaculars  now 
outmoded.  And  in  1940  the  new  subway  was  opened,  with 
John  D.  Rockefeller  Jr.  helping  Mayor  La  Guardia  to  operate 
the  first  train. 


Opening  57th  Street  Subway  Station  -  June  1968 
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Jefferson  Market  Courthouse  -  8th  Street  and  Avenue  of  the  Americas  -  1969 
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Even  before  this,  prophecy  was  being  fulfilled.  As  early  as 
as  the  spring  of  1930,  passengers  on  the  El  could  see  crowds 
of  workmen  tearing  down  the  houses  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Avenue  from  49th  Street  to  51st.  Here  on  three  square 
blocks  john  D.  Rockefeller  Jr.  had  instructed  his  architects 
to  design  "a  commercial  center  as  beautiful  as  possible 
consistent  with  the  maximum  income  that  could  be 
developed."  The  first  Rockefeller  Center  buildings  to  be 
completed  in  accordance  with  this  mandate  were  on  Sixth 
Avenue,  and  opened  in  December,  1932.  The  fourteenth  and 
what  was  then  thought  to  be  the  last  was  completed  in  1939. 


New  Street  Lighting  Installed  -  1968 


For  a  time,  these  buildings  stood  almost  alone  in  the  area 
as  a  symbol  of  the  Avenue's  regeneration,  along  with  the 
Union  Dime  Savings  Bank  at  40th  Street,  built  in  1909,  the 
Greenwich  Savings  Bank  at  36th,  a  few  lesser  modern 
structures,  and  the  world's  biggest  retail  square  where  Macy's, 
Gimbel's,  and  Saks  might  or  might  not  speak  to  each  other. 

Meanwhile  the  Sixth  Avenue  Association  had  been  taking 
steps  to  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  renaissance 
could  flower.  Acting  to  achieve  the  objectives  set  forth  in  its 
bylaws  —  ".  .  .  to  promote  and  protect  the  interests  of  the 
property  owners  and  business  houses  along  Sixth  Avenue  .  .  ." 
—  the  organization  could  point  to  these  accomplishments: 

The  elimination  of  such  street  nuisances  as  open-front 
stores,  fake  fur  and  jewelry  sales,  peddlers  and  "pullers-in" 
fly-by-night  auctioneers,  dubious  medicine  and  peep 
shows,  shoddy  employment  agencies,  and  gyp  joints  in 
assorted  categories. 

Upgraded  zoning  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  Avenue. 
Redesign  and  rehabilitation  of  Bryant  Park. 
Substitution  of  buses  for  trolley  cars. 

Extension  of  the  Avenue  at  its  lower  end  to  West  Broadway, 
and  cutting  an  entrance  into  Central  Park  at  the  upper  end. 

Reductions  of  millions  of  dollars  in  assessments  levied 
on  members  in  connection  with  removal  of  the  El. 

Installation  of  the  city's  first  mercury-vapor  street  lights, 
paid  for  by  the  Association. 

Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  new  subway  —  celebrated 
by  the  Association  with  a  victory  dinner  —  members  began  to 
think  that  their  street  ought  to  have  a  name  more  worthy 
of  its  future  grandeur  than  "Sixth."  The  Association  eventually 
proposed  "Avenue  of  the  Americas,"  and  as  World  War  II 
was  drawing  to  a  close,  the  City  Council  adopted  it. 

The  men  who  suggested  this  change  had  in  mind  something 
more  than  just  a  few  distinctive  words  for  their  letterheads. 
They  wanted,  as  they  put  it,  "to  unite  all  the  Americas 
for  Hemisphere  security  by  a  better  neighborly  understanding 
and  sounder  economic  relations." 


Sixth  Avenue  and  53rd  Street -1924 
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North  from  39th  Street -1969 


The  new  name  and  the  new  image  worked  no  miracles. 
Modest  improvements  were  made  along  the  Avenue  of  the 
Americas  in  the  next  dozen  years  or  so,  but  most  of  them 
seemed  to  be  confined  to  its  east  side.  The  Association's  fine 
bright  street  lights  increased  the  illumination  five-fold  over 
the  previous  lamps,  but  were  not  sufficiently  revealing 
apparently  for  builders  to  see  that  the  west  side  also  had 
possibilities  for  prestige  structures.  The  mindless  dictum  that 
no  first  class  real  estate  project  dared  cross  the  Avenue  held 
almost  the  force  of  law. 

Inevitably  someone  was  bound  to  ask  "Why  not?" 
Time-Life  and  Rockefeller  Center  turned  out  to  be  the  ones 
who  did,  and  went  on  to  defy  the  taboo.  By  the  mid-1950s, 
the  publishing  empire  had  outgrown  its  Rockefeller  Center 
building,  and  after  a  thorough  survey  of  alternatives,  including 
a  number  of  out-of-town  locations,  decided  that  it  could 
not  improve  upon  its  present  address.  In  1959  the  Center 
and  Time  Inc.  formed  a  partnership  to  make  the  bold  leap 
across  the  Avenue  to  land  that  the  Center  owned,  the 
frontage  between  50th  and  51st  Streets. 

The  resulting  48-story  tower  was  generally  hailed  as  a  great 
success,  and  even  before  it  was  finished  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  was  well  along  with  its  new  42-story 
headquarters  on  the  next  block  north.  It  is  the  biggest 
privately  owned,  owner-occupied  office  building  in  the  world. 

The  rush  of  skyscrapers  in  the  decade  that  followed  saw  no 
favorites  between  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  Avenue.  The 
result  was  that  by  the  time  the  reconstruction  of  the  subway 
under  the  northernmost  blocks  was  completed  in  1967,  the 
canyon  of  commerce  which  demolition  of  the  El  had  heralded 
was  a  reality. 
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Where  once  the  gaunt,  drab  El  tracks  had  curved  west  into  53rd 
Street,  the  tall  slab  of  the  New  York  Hilton  Hotel  now  rose. 
North  and  south  along  the  Avenue,  giants  sprang  up 
everywhere  —  since  1959  more  than  19  million  square  feet  of 
rentable  office  space  have  been  built  or  are  in  the  course  of 
construction.  More  millions  are  on  the  drawing  boards. 

On  the  west  side,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned,  are 
Burlington  House,  J.C.  Penney,  Inmont,  J. P.  Stevens,  Standard 
Oil  of  New  Jersey,  and  McGraw-Hill  —  all  above  42nd  Street. 
The  new  giants  on  the  east  side  include  ABC,  CBS,  Sperry  Rand, 
and  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,  as  well  as  1120, 1180,  and  1212. 
With  the  striking  34-Story  tower  home  of  the  Union  Dime 
Savings  Bank  at  40th  Street,  the  small  but  beautiful  marble  gem 
of  Deering-Milliken  at  39th,  and  Korvette's  handsome  new 
home  fashioned  from  the  old  Saks-34th  Street,  the  move 
downtown  continues.  Another  imposing  landmark  is  rising  on 
the  site  where  Stern's  faced  Bryant  Park  across  42nd  Street, 
as  well  as  one  on  the  41st/42nd  Street  west  block  front. 

Not  everyone  on  the  Avenue  of  the  Americas  belongs  in 
Fortune's  Directory  of  500.  But  much  of  the  color  and  flavor 
of  New  York's  commerce  is  represented  by  the  mix  of  smaller 
enterprises.  To  mention  a  few,  the  Avenue  is  home  to  the 
city's  diamond  industry,  much  of  its  textiles,  shoes,  and 
millinery,  and  the  wholesale  florist  trade. 

The  Avenue  has  become  the  nation's  communications  center, 
made  up  of  a  galaxy  of  leading  publishers,  broadcasters,  press 
associations,  and  advertising  and  public  relations  experts. 
The  three  major  networks  -  ABC,  CBS,  and  NBC  -  are  almost 
side  by  side.  McGraw-Hill  is  the  book  publishing  giant,  and 
the  Time-Life  group  is  the  world's  largest  magazine  publisher; 
but  the  Avenue  can  boast  other  if  less  colossal  firms  in  this 
field.  From  the  headquarters  of  the  Associated  Press  most  of 
the  daily  papers  in  the  United  States  and  a  good  many  abroad 
get  their  news.  The  center  for  the  nation's  long  lines  telephones 
is  on  the  Avenue,  too. 

Entertainment  clusters  here  as  well.  Most  of  the  myriad 
amusement  programs  carried  over  the  air  waves  are  broadcast 
by  the  three  networks.  The  Radio  City  Music  Hall  remains  the 
biggest  and  most  popular  of  motion  picture  theatres,  and 
MGM  is  among  the  leading  movie  producers.  A  number  of  the 


giant  corporations  along  the  Avenue  delight  in  staging  exhibits, 
whether  related  to  their  industry  or  not,  and  the  Avenue  of  the 
Americas  Association  fosters  these  and  other  community 
activities. 

Good  transportation  remains  a  key  to  the  Avenue's  attraction 
for  both  business  and  the  public,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the 
horse  cars  and  the  El.  The  subways  are  essential,  but  half  a 
dozen  bus  routes  supplement  them  on  the  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  The  relative  convenience  of  travel  is  such  that  the 
remark  "You  can  gel  here  from  anywlieie   r,.nned  c  uneiu  y 
when  the  Apollo  10  astronauts  rode  up  the  Avenue  on  their 
return  from  circling  the  moon. 


From  the  moon  to  Avenue  of  Americas  -  1969 


°A  yaqkee  salute  Wfttia  latiri  flavor 


Dedication  of  Avenue  o(  Amem  ,is  -  1945 


Telefoto  of  Americas  Shields  -  1960 


As  the  years  passed,  the  Avenue  of  the  Americas  fulfilled  in 
great  measure  the  promise  of  its  name.  Companies  whose 
headquarters  are  here  have  had  many  and  close  relations 
with  the  American  republics  to  the  south.  Because  of  this,  a 
number  of  these  countries  now  have  their  consulates  on  the 
Avenue  or  in  buildings  adjacent.  Statues  of  the  national  heroes 
Bolivar,  San  Martin,  Andrada,  and  Marti  grace  the  Avenue. 
They  were  donated  by  the  nations  that  venerate  their  names. 

Western  Hemisphere  Day  was  first  proclaimed  in  1960.  As 
part  of  its  celebration  of  the  occasion  that  October,  the  Avenue 
of  the  Americas  Association  had  the  seals  of  all  the  American 
countries  placed  on  the  street  lighting  poles  as  an  outward 
symbol  of  "better  neighborly  understanding  and  sounder 
economic  relations."  Since  these  288  placques  are  permanent, 
they  add  a  colorful  note  to  the  Avenue's  new  decor. 

The  Association's  dedication  of  the  seals  has  been  followed 
by  annual  Western  Hemisphere  Day  Dinners  that  have 
become  one  of  the  major  events  of  "the  black  tie  circuit." 


Attended  by  up  to  a  thousand  leaders  of  the  Avenue  of  the 
Americas  community  and  their  distinguished  guests,  these 
dinners  feature  Gold  Key  awards  to  two  men  each  year.  One 
goes  to  a  man  who  is  deemed  to  have  contributed  much  to 
inter-American  relations.  The  other  is  presented  to  someone 
who  has  helped  further  the  progress  of  the  Avenue. 

The  recipients  over  the  years  have  included  William  M.  Batten, 
Ely  Callaway,  Leonard  H.  Goldenson,  J.  Peter  Grace,  Michael 
L  Haider,  Conrad  Hilton,  Sol  M.  Linowitz,  Henry  R.  Luce, 
George  S.  Moore,  James  F.  Oates,  Jr.,  William  S.  Paley,  Galo 
Plaza,  David  Rockefeller,  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Dean  Rusk, 
David  Sarnoff,  Frank  Stanton,  Juan  T.  Trippe,  and  Robert 
F.  Wagner. 

One  indication  that  the  efforts  to  strengthen  inter-American 
solidarity  are  effective  is  that  several  other  Hemisphere 
countries  have  renamed  streets  "Avenida  de  las  Americas 
Another  is  that  in  1965  the  Avenue  of  the  Americas  Association 
received  a  citation  from  the  Organization  of  American  States. 


Last  of  Hippodrome -September  1939 


receqt  past  is  prelude 


Beginning  of  Rockefeller  Center -1931 


Rockefeller  Center  Area  1969 


If  the  last  few  pages  sound  a  little  breathless  —  well,  that  is 
the  modern  pace  on  the  Avenue  of  the  Americas.  Its  new 
buildings  are  the  vanguard  of  a  renaissance  of  midtown 
Manhattan's  West  Side.  The  driving  force  of  that  renaissance 
has  been  the  association  of  property  owners  who  have  fought 
and  cajoled,  argued  and  worked  for  every  improvement 
accomplished  in  almost  fifty  years. 

More  than  most  such  organizations,  it  has  been  able  to  enlist 
as  its  active  officers  and  committee  members  many  of  the 
top  executives  and  specialists  who  have  their  offices  on  the 
Avenue.  What  the  organization  has  built,  physically  and 
spiritually,  is  attracting  others  who  are  proud  to  be  associated 
—  by  propinquity  if  nothing  else  —  with  leaders  of  proved 
imagination,  ability,  and  courage. 

Over  the  years  the  Association  has  maintained  a  close  working 
relationship  with  City  agencies  and  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
has  obtained  many  improvements  and  advantages  for  the 
Avenue.  Notable  examples  of  this  have  been  the  new  lighting 
systems  on  the  Avenue  and  improvements  in  rapid  transit 
facilities  including  subway  extensions,  transfer  points  and 
new  stations.  The  Association  is  also  represented  on  the  local 
Planning  Board  of  the  Borough  President,  thus  having  a  voice 
in  matters  affecting  the  business  and  health  of  the  area. 

A  neighborly  spirit,  often  said  by  outsiders  to  be  alien  to 
New  York,  survives  on  this  thoroughfare  from  an  earlier,  more 
leisurely  day.  This,  too,  has  been  generated  in  large  part  by  the 
Association  through  the  activities  it  sponsors  or  promotes. 
It  has  to  welcome  so  many  big  companies  now  that  it  has 
inaugurated  a  Red  Carpet  program  featuring  gifts  from 
oldtimers  on  the  Avenue  for  the  personnel  of  new  tenants. 

Of  course  this  is  a  pretty  populous  neighborhood,  especially 
during  the  business  day.  Over  90  million  passengers  a  year 
use  its  nine  subway  stations.  Its  daily  population  can  only  be 
estimated  roughly,  but,  including  the  regular  staffs  of  its 
multitudinous  enterprises  and  the  visitors  bent  on  business, 
fun,  or  shopping,  the  Avenue  of  the  Americas  would,  if  it 
seceded,  probably  qualify  as  New  York  State's  second  city. 
It's  not  only  a  great  place  to  visit,  it's  a  great  place  to  work. 
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